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from the historical point of view which is beginning to revolutionize the 
methods of ethnological inquiries. We want a systematic -account of 
the actual distribution of father-right and mother-right. We should 
like to know the social characteristics of the two systems as found in 
concrete cultural areas. We may still be able to ascertain some of the 
historical processes which accompany or determine variations or radical 
changes in the mode of reckoning descent. Our knowledge of the regu- 
lations of marriage and sexual intercourse, in all their manifoldness, 
is limited indeed; while scarcely any analysis of the psychological basis 
of these regulations has as yet been attempted. The subject of systems 
of relationship, in its conceptual as well as in its terminological aspects, 
is coming to the fore again, and awaits systematic treatment (the author, 
by the way, merely hints at it). In vain would we look in Hartland's 
work for research in any of these directions. Instead, he tries to solve 
complex problems of social organization and development with nought 
but loose psychological generalizations to start from — absence of jeal- 
ousy, indifference of paternity, ignorance of physiological conception — 
generalizations supported by an incoherent mass of ethnographic material. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 

The Prehistoric Ethnology of a Kentucky Site. By Harlan I. Smith. Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. Vol. 4 
part 2. New York: Published by the Museum, 1910. 

It is well understood among archeologists of the present time that 
the important unsolved problems of aboriginal man in America are those 
of race origins, of culture origins, and of chronology, and the author by 
this contribution has paved the way to the study of these problems by 
working out the culture history of this particular prehistoric Kentucky 
site and comparing the results with known and similar culture sites in 
Ohio, thus furnishing a vast amount of interesting and valuable data 
concerning the past of this barbarian culture. 

The trained archeologist snatches every thread of evidence that 
leaves its trace in material form, and the author has shown his training 
along this line by discussing at length the "Resources in Animal and 
Plant Material" taken from the Kentucky village and making a com- 
parison of the finds with the villages in Ohio. The comparison shows the 
gray fox absent, but in its stead the red fox. The red fox was not found 
at either the Baum or Gartner village sites, but the gray fox was very 
abundant. The only domestic animal known to prehistoric man in 
Ohio, namely the Indian dog, was also absent from the Kentucky site. 
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The varieties of corn, the great agriculturar product of Kentucky and 
Ohio sites, were similar, but the subterranean storehouses so abundant 
in the Ohio sites were absent in the Kentucky sites. The agricultural 
implements in the Ohio sites were invariably made of large, heavy mussel 
shells, but, as one approaches the Ohio River region, the shell hoe is re- 
placed somewhat by a hoe made from a thin slab of ferruginous sandstone 
and, according to the author, by the time the Kentucky site is reached 
the shell hoe has entirely disappeared. 

The author's further discussion and comparison of the various 
branches of human activity is most worthy. Prominent among these 
are hunting and the manufacture of the various implements for that 
purpose; fishing and the preparation of fish hooks; ceramic art and the 
manufacture of vessels for cooking, etc. No strainers of pottery were 
found at the Baum or Gartner sites, yet they were apparently found in 
abundance at the Fox farm site as the writer has lately received a number 
of specimens from Mr Philip Hinkle, the curator of archeology, Cin- 
cinnati Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Graphic and decorative arts are shown upon many artifacts, such 
as engraving, "notching, impressing, and painting. In fact the author 
has discussed and compared every phenomenon brought forth by the 
explorations at the Fox site as exemplified by 60 pages of text and 47 
full-page plates, and it is to be regretted that Mr Smith was not per- 
mitted to finish the explorations, which would no doubt furnish still 
further data needed to successfully work out the obscure problems of 
prehistoric man. 

William C. Mills. 

Le Prihistorigue dans V Europe Centrale. Par A. Rutot. Extrait des Actes et 
M^moires du XIP Congr^s d'Arch6ologie et d'Histoire, Malines, 1911. 
Pp. 114, text figures 22. 

This is an abridged second edition of the memoir by the same title 
that appeared in 1903, with the addition of a chapter on the neolithic. 
While belief in the existence of a rude stone industry antedating the 
paleolithic, the so-called eolithic period, did not originate with Rutot, 
he has been its most active champion for more than a dozen years. To 
him we owe much of the literature on the subject and practically all 
the terminology of the eolithic subdivisions. To his Mesvinian, MafHean, 
Reutelian, Saint-Prestian, Kentian, and Cantalian horizons of 1903 he 
has added a still older one, the Fagnian of the Oligocene. This is a step 
farther than conservative archeologists are able to follow. The latter 



